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1848, praising the beauty and power of
her oratory.

In Maude Gonne was the energy that
animated Young Ireland at this time. And
she and her image have moulded many a
line of the poet's verse. She is Yeats's
Laura, and he who would understand
much of Yeats's very allusive poetry must
learn of her. Both she and Florence
Farr scorned the great beauty that was
in them, and Yeats has raged at both of
them because of it. Florence Farr, neg-
lecting also her gift of beautiful speech,
turned to the study of the occult and
finally ended her days teaching English
to the natives of Ceylon. Maude Gonne,
filled with a destroying energy, as Flor-
ence Farr was with a destroying curiosity,
grew daily more shrill in argument, more
violent in action, while Yeats looked on,
furious that Demeter, banner in hand,
should lead the Dublin lines that picketed
the first performances of "The Plough and
the Stars. But, as Yeats himself has cried
of her in No Second Troy,

Why, what could she have done being what she is?
Was there another Troy for her to burn?